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[From the Records of Women.]} 
MRS. HEMAN’S POETRY. 

The first Record is of the Lady Arabella Stuart, whose union 
with William Seymour, son of heed Beauchamp, led to their 
imprisonment by James I. Their mutual love, and its fatal 
consequences, the attempt to escape, and the unfortunate re- 
‘capture of the lady, are told in a touching style; and the piece 
concludes with still more affecting traits of long sufferings, en- 
ding in the near view of death, which relieves the captive.— 
Their earliest joys are thus narrated:--- 

‘‘We, that met and parted, 
Ever in dread of some datk watchful power, 
Won back to childhood’s trust, and, fearless-hearted, 
Blent the glad fulness of our thoughts that hour, 
Ev’n like the mingling of sweet streams beneath 
Dim woven leaves, and midst the floating breath 
Of hidden forest flowers. 
past!---I wake, 
A captive, and alone, and far from thee, 
My love and friend! Yet fostering, for thy sake, 
A quenchless hope of happiness to be; 
And feeling still my woman’s spirit strong, 
In the deep faith which lifts from earthly wrong, 
A heavenward glance, I know, I know our love 
Shall yet call gentle angels from above, 
By its undying fervour.” 


Her desertion is equally poetical. 


My friend, my friend! where art thou? Day by day, 
Gliding, like some dark, mourn‘ul stream away, 
My silent youth flows from me. Spring, the while, 
Comes and reigns beauty on the kindling boughs, 
Round hall and hamlet; summer with her smile, 
Fills the green forest:---young hearts breathe their vows; 
Brothers long parted meet; fair children rise 
Bound the giad board; Hope laughs from loving eyes: 
All this is in the world!---these joys lie sown, 
The dew of every path---on one alone, 
Their freshness may not fall---the stricken deer, 
Dying of thirst with all the waters near. 
Ye are from the dingle and fresh glade, ye flowers, 
By some kind hand to cheer my dungeon sent; 
O’er you the oak shed down the summer showers, 
And the lark’s nest was where your bright cups bent, 
Quivering to breeze and rain-drop, like the sheen 
Of twilightstars. On you Heaven’s eye hath been 
Through the leaves pouring its dark sultry blue 
Into your glowing hearts; the bee to vou 
Hath murmur’d, and the rill. My soul grows faint 
With passionate yearning, as its quick dreams paint 
Your haunts by dell and stream,---the green, the free, 
The fall of all sweet sound,---shut out from me! 
There went a swift bird singing past my cell--- 
O love and freedom! ye are lovely things; 
With you the peasant on the hills may dwell, 
And by the streams; but l---the blood of kings, 
A proud, unmingling river, through my veins 
Flows iu lone brightness,---and its gifts are chains! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF HOBOMOK. 


There is a solitary spot, in a remote part of Maine, 
known by the name of Indian Old Point. The land- 
scape has no peculiar beauty, save the little sparkling 
river, which winds gracefully and silent! y among the 
verdant hills, as if deeply contented with its sandv 
bed; and fields of Indian corn, tossing their silken 
tresses to the winds, as if conscious of rural beauty. 
Yet there is a charm thrown around this neglected 
and almost unknown place, by its association with 
some interesting passages in our earliest history.— 
The soil is fertilized by the blood of a murdered tribe. 
Even now the spades strike against wampum belts 
which once covered hearts as bold and true, as ever 


beat beneath a crusaders’s shield, and gaudy beads | 


are found, which once ornamented bosoms throbbing 
with as deep and fervent tenderness, as woman ever 
displayed in the mild courtesies of civilized life. 
Here, one hundred years ago, stood the village of 
the Norridgewocks, one of the many tribes of the 
scattered Abnakis. These Indians have been less 
celebrated than many of their brethren; for they had 
not the fierce valor of the Pequods, the sinewy 
strength of the Delawares, or the bell-toned language 
of Iroquois. They were, however, an influential na- 
tion; af consequence on account of their unmbers, as 
well as their subtility. The Jesuits, too, had long 
been among them, led by their zeal to fasten the 
strong girdle of an imposing faith around the habit- 
able globe; and they had gained over the untutored 


|| minds of these savages, their usual mysterious and 


extraordinary power. The long continued state of 
effervescence, produced by the Reformation, tended 
to settle this country with rigid, restless and ambi- 
tious spirits. Our broad lands were considered an 
ample tract of debatable ground, where the nations 
of the earth might struggle for disputed possession; 
and terrible indeed was the contest for religious su- 
premacy between France and England, during the 
early part of the eighteenthcentury. Of the energy 
and perseverance displayed in this cause, there are 
few more striking examples than Sebastin Ralle, the 
apostle of the Norridgewocks. His rude, cross- 
crowned church, standing in the heart of the Amer- 
ican wilderness, proved the ambition and extent of 
that tremendous hierarchy, ‘whose roots were in an- 
other world, and whose far stretching shadow awed 
our own.’ Surrounded by the wigwams of the Ab- 
nakis, it seemed like an apostle of Antioch descend- 
ed among savages, pointing out to them the heaven 
he had Jeft. Our forefathers indeed thought it wore 
a different, and most unholy aspect; but to romantic 
minds, the Catholic church, even in its most degrad- 
ed state, must ever be an object of interest. The 
majestic Latin, so lofty in its sound, and yet so soul- 
less now to all save the learned, seems like the frag- 
ments of a mighty ruin, which Rome, in her decay- 
ing pride, scattered over the nations of the earth; 
and the innumerable ceremonies, more voiceless than 
the languagein which they are preserved, forcibly 
remind one of the pomp and power rivalled only by 
attendant corruption. In this point of view on) 
could the humble church of the Norridgewocks kin- 


dle the imagination; for it had little outward propor- | 


tion, or inward splendor. It stood ina sheltered 
spot, between two small, verdant hills, with one 
graceful feathery elm at its side, bending foward, at 
every signal from the breeze, and half shading the 
cross, as if both bowed down in worship. 

Various opinions were formed of the priest, who 
there administered the rites of a mysterious religion. 
All agreed that he was a learned man; some said he 
was benevolent and kind; while others pronounced 
him the most subtile and vindictive of hypocrites. 
The English settlers, who resided about three miles 
from the village of the Abnakis, regarded him with 
extreme aversion; but to the Indians he was the rep- 
resentative of the Good Spirit. It is true the Jesu- 
its had given something of the sternness and cunnin 
to a character naturally mild and frank; but he verily 
thought he was doing God’s service, and he did it 
with a concentration of power and purpose well wor- 


thy of the respect it inspired. For thirty years he 
lived in the wilderness, sharing the dangers and pri- 


all the neighbouring tribes was familiar to him, and 
his utterance could met have been distinguished from 
that of a native, had it not been for a peculiarly soften- 
ed cadence, and rapid enunciation. A restless light 
in his small, hazel eye, and the close compression of 
of his lips, betokened one, who had, with a strong 
hand, thrown up dykes against the overflowing tor- 
rent of his own mad passions. The effort had like- 
wise turned back many a gentle current of affection, 
which might have soothed and refreshed his heart; 
but let man do his worst, there are moments when 
nature will rebound from all the restraints imposed 
on her by pride, prejudice, or superstition. 
There were two objects in the secluded residence 
of the self-denying Jesuit, on whom he poured fosth 
in fulness the love he could not wholly stifle within 
him. When he came-to America, he found among 
the savages the orphan son of the Baron de Castine, 
by a beautiful young Abnakis. The child was re- 
markably pretty and engaging; and the lonely priest, 
finding his heart daily warming toward him, induced 
the squaw who nursed him, to take up her abode in 
his own wigwam. The Indians called him Otoolpha, 
‘The Son of the Stranger,’ and seemed to regard the 
adopted one with quite as much interest as their own 
offspring. Nota year after Otoolpha nd his nurse 
were domesticated in the dwelling of the Jesuit, some 
of the tribe, on their return from Canada, found a 
nearly famished infant in the wood. Had not Sebas- 
tian Ralle been of the party, its sufferings would, 
probably, have met a violent end; but at his sugges- 
tion, comfortable nourishment, and such care as they 
could give it were afforded. A nose slightly ap- 
proaching to acquiline, and a complexion less darkly 
colored than usual, betrayed an origin half European; 
but as her parentage and tribe were unknown, they 
gave her the emphatic name of Soupoolah, The Scat- 
tered Leaf, and engrafted her on the tree of Abna- 
kis. From the first dawn of reason she gave indica- 
tions of an impetuous, fearless, and romantic spirit. 
The squaw who nursed her, together with the little 
Otoolpha, tried in vain to curb her roving propensi- 
ties. At four and five years old, she would frequent- 
ly be absent several days, accompanied by her foster 


y | brother. The duties of the missionary often called 


him far from home, and it was absolutely impossible 
for him always to watch over them, either in kind- 
ness, or authority. Their long excursions during 


|his absence, at first occasioned many anxious and 


wretched thoughts; but when he found his wayward 
proteges invariably returned, and when he saw they 
could cross streams, leap ditches, and tread their 
way through the labyrinths of the wilderness, with 
the boldness and sagacity of young hunters, he ceas- 
ed to disturb himself’on their account. 

During the whole of their adventurous childhood 
but one accident ever happened tothem. Thev had 
been at the Ehglish settlement to beg some beads in 
exchange for their little baskets, and on their return, 
they took a fancy to cross the Kennebec, when re- 
cent rains had swollen its deep and beautiful waters. 
Saupoolah’s life nearly fell a sacrifice to the rapidity 
of the current; but her foster brother ran, with the 
speed of lightening, to call assistance from the village 


they had just left. A muscular, kind hearted womaa 


vations incident to the savage life. The language of 
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by the name of Allan, lived in a log-house, very near 
the river. In the midst of his terror, Otoolpha re- 
membered this circumstance, and went there for suc- 
cor. His freightened looks told his story, even more 
plainly than his hurried exclamation;—‘Ogh! Sau- 
poolah die’—‘the Great Spirit drank her up!’ Mrs, 
Allan saved the Indian child at the risk of her own 
life, dried her clothes, gave them something warm 
and comfortable to eat, and conducted them into their 
homeward path in safety. To this woman and her 
children Otoolpha and Saupoolah ever after clung 
with singular intensity of affection. During their 
childish summers, it was a daily occupation to fill 
baskets with berries for her little ones, whom they al- 
ways chose to feed with their own hands, watching 
every morsel of the fruit as it disappeared between 
their rosy lips, with the most animated expressions 
of delight; and when they arrived at maturer years, 
they used the great influence they had with the tribe, 
to protect Mrs. Allan from a thousand petty wrongs 
and insults, with which her white brethren were not 
unfrequently visited. 


Educated by the learned priest, as far as such fet- 
terless souls could be educated, and associating only 
with savages, these extraordinary young people grew 
up with a strange mixture of European and aborigin- 
al character. Both had the rapid, elastic tread of 
Indians; but the outlines of their tall, erect figures 
possessed something of the pliant gracefulness of 
France. When indignant, the expression of their 
eyes was like light from a burning-glass; but in soft- 
er moments, they had a melting glance, which be- 
longs only to a civilized and voluptuous Jand. Sau- 
poolah’s hair, though remarkably soft and fine, had 
the jet black hue of the savage; Otoolpha’s was 
brown, and when moistened by exercise, it some- 
times curled slightly around his high, prominent fore- 
head. The same mixture of nations was shown in 
their costume, as in their personal appearance.— 
Otoolpha usually wore a brown cloth tunic, with 
tight sleeves, and large buttons, under which appear- 
ed a scarlet kilt falling to his knees, in heavy folds, 
edged with the fur of the silver fox, and fastened at 
the waist by a broad girdle, richly ornamented with 
Indian hieroglyphics. A coronet of scarlet dyed fur, 
to which were fastened four silver bells, gave indica- 
tion of his noble descent; and from his neck were sus- 
pened a cross and rosary of sandal wood which Sebas- 
tin Ralle declared to have been sanctified by the 
blessed touch of Innocent the Eleventh. Saupoolah’s 
dress was nearly similar. Her tunic was deep yel- 
low; and her scarlet kilt touched the fur edge of her 
high, closely fitted, and very gaudy moccasins. Her 
cap was not shaped unlike a bishop’s mitre; gaily or- 
namented with shells and beadwork, and surmounted 
by the black feathers of three eagles her own arrow 
had slain. Inthe chase, she was as eager and keen 
eyed as Otoolpha. It wasa noble sight to see them, 
equipped for the chase, bounding along through the 
forest. The healthful and rapid blood, coursing be- 
neath their smooth, brown cheeks, gave a richness 
and vividness of beauty, which a fair, transparent 
complexion can never boast; and their motions had 
that graceful elasticity produced only by activity, 
unconsciousness, and freedom. Sebastin Ralle had 
been several years at Rome, inthe service of the 
Pope, and had there acquired a refinement of taste 
uncommon at that early period. His adopted child- 
ren sometimes accompanied him on his missionary 
expeditions to Canada and elsewhere, on which oc- 
casions the game they killed served for his support. 
When he saw them with their dark eyes fixed on a 
distant bird, arrows ready for flight, their majestic 
figures slightly bending backward, resting on one 
knee, withan advancing foot firmly fixed on the 
ground, displaying, by a natural bend of the limb, 


_ outlines most gracefully curved, he gazed upon them 


with uncontrolled delight; and he could not but ac- 
knowledge that the young savages, in their wild and 


careless beauty, rivalled the Apollos and woodnymphs 


to which classic imaginations had given birth.— 
Sach endowments are rare in Indian women; for the 
toils imposed upon them, usually weigh down the 
springs of the soul, till the body refuses to rebound 
at its feeble impulses; but when it does occur, it is 


— 


the very perfection of ideal loveliness. Otoolpha 
would suffer no one to curb Saupoolah in her wild- 
ness and inspiration. To him and the Jesuit, she 
was docile and affectionate; to all others, haughty 
and impetuous. The Norridgwocks regarded them 
both with wonder and superstition, and frequently 
called them by a name, which signified the ‘Children 
of the Prophet.’ The distant trives, who frequently 
met them in their hunting excursions, were lost in ad- 
miration of their swiftness and majesty, and called 
them, by one consent, the ‘T'win Eagles of Abnakis’. 

Contemptuously as some think of our red brethren, 
genius was no rare endowment among them; and sel- 
dom have souls been so rich in the wealth of nature, 
as the two powerful and peculiar beings, whom we 
have described. Many were the bold and beautiful 
thoughts which rushed upon their untutored imagina- 
tions, as they roamed over a picturesqe country, 
sleeping in clefts where panthers hid themselves, and 
scaling precipices from which they scared the scream- 
ing eagles. Perhaps cultivated intellect never re- 


evening star, or astormier sense of granduer from 
the cataract, than did these children of the wilder- 
ness. Their far leaping ideas, clothed in brief, poet- 
ic language, were perhaps more pleasant to the se- 
cluded priest, than frequent intercourse with his 
own learned, but crafty order. ‘To him they were 
indeed as ‘diamonds in the desert;* and long and pain- 
ful were the penances he inflicted upon himself, for an 
all-absorbing love, which his erring conscience deem- 
ed a sin against that God, who bestoweth such pure, 
delicious feelings on his mysterious creatures. The 
Jesuit was deeply read in human nature, and it need- 
ed but little sagacity to foresee that Saupoolah would 
soon be to her brother ‘something than sister dearer.’ 
When Otoolpha was but seventeen, and his compan- 
ion not quite fifteen, their frank and childish affec- 
tion had obviously assumed a different character.— 
Restlessness when separated, and timidity and con- 
straint when they met, betrayed their slavery toa 
new and despotic power. Sebastin Ralle observed 
it with joy. Early disappointment and voluntary 
vows had made the best and most luxurious emotions 
of our nature a sealed fountain within his own soul, 
but the old man had not forgotten youthful hopes and 
feelings, and fur these beloved ones he coveted all 
earth had of happiness. They were married in the 
presence of the whole tribe, with all the pomp and 
ceremony his limited means afforded. This event 
made no alteration in the hodsehold of the Jesuit.— 
The old squaw, who had taken care of his adopted 
children from their infancy, performed all the services 
their half civilized way of life required, and the 
young hunters led the same wandering and fearless 
life as before. At the hour of sunset, it was the de- 


from a small opening, which served as a window to 
his study. It was atime he usually devoted to re- 
flec‘ion and prayer; but the good man had virtues, 
which he called weaknesses and sins, and a spirit of 
devotion would not always remain with him at such 
seasons. The vine covered hills of France, his mo- 
ther’s kiss, and a bright, laughing girl, who had won 
his heart in early youth, would often rise before him 
with the distinctness of visions. The neglected ro- 
sary would fall from his hand, and love, as it stole 
over a soul untainted by sensuality or selfishness, was 
the only heaven of which he dreamed. Such were 
the feelings with which he awaited the return of 
Otoolpha and Saupoolah, on the eleventh of Decem- 
ber, 1719. Notwithstanding the lateness of the sea- 
son, the day had been as mild as the first weeks of 
September. The drowsy sunshine dreaming on the 
hemlocks, pines, and cedars, had drawn forth an un- 
usual fragrance; the children were at rest in their wig- 
wams; most of the sanups had gone to Moose Head 
Lake, on a hunting expedition; and the few old men 


who remained, sat at the doors of their huts smoking 
their pipes in lazy silence. 


Wautoconomese, an aged prophet among them, 
declared this unnatural warmth to be a prelude of 
terrible things. He had gained his power of judging 
by a close observation of electrical phenomena and 
all the various changes of the weather, and it was no 


ceived brighter thoughts from the holy rays of the|/P¢ 


light of the lonely priest to watch for their return,|) 


for inspiration. ‘The women were all in alarm at his 
predictions; nor is it strange that the learned Jesuit, 
living as he did in a superstitious age, and believing 
doctrines highly calculated to excite the imagination, 
should be more affected by their terrors than he was 
willing to acknowledge, even to himself. These 
feelings naturally embodied themselves in anxiety 
concerning the two eccentric beings, whose presence 
was as morning sunshine in his dreary 
The hour at which they usually returned, had long 
since passed; and strong and vigilant as he knew 
them to be, fearful thoughts of panthers and wolves 
crowded on his heart. Waking, he knew the fierc- 
est prowlers of the wilderness would have shunned 
them; but they might have slept where loup-cerviers 
were in ambush, and roused too late for safety. 
(Conclusion next week. } 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 


Mr. Morris, 
The annexed beautiful poem was sent as a com- 
titor for one of the prizes offered, but never awarded by the 
ublisher of a paper in this city, called the Souvenir. (1 be- 
lieve it continues to be published—) This poem was one of 
the four, selected by the literary committee, who were ap- 
pointed as judges upon the momentous occasion, as the four 
best which were forwarded in competition, Wherefore amore 
definite decision was not made, remains yet to be explained.— 
“Thereby hangs atale!” The Athenian Story is evidently the 
roduction of Mr. Willis, and may be numbered among his 
appiest efforts. If the ti ree other productions were equiva- 
lent in merit with this, they severally deseived a premium in- 
stead of collectively having obtained none. I do not speak of 
the prize, as regards the amount of money, but only as regards 
the reputation of having written the best poem, | have placed 
the real name of Roy to} this production as its author, and will 
take upon myself all the condenmation should I be in error. — 
‘The private note accompanying this, contains iy name, which 
not until it be wecessary, open.---Respectfully, 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 
AN ATHENIAN STORY. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

There is a fragment in my memory 

Of an Athenian story. have lost 

Its origin, but like a scholar’s dream, 

Lis link’d with classic images, and brings 
My old, familiar feelings back to me. 

I am but now from schools, yet early lore 
Is like a past remember’d, and the home 
Of polished Alcibiades is drawn 

As with the freshest pencil of my thought. 
Temples rise up and stately pillars throw 
Deep shadows upon marble, and the dust 
Shews an imprinted sandal on the floor, 
And the lithe Grecian with his mantle cast 
About him gracefully, goes by. I feel 

As I were there—’tiz done so vividly. 

I could describe you Lais, with her clear 
‘Transparent forehead, bathing her red lip, 
That cleft, voluptuous lip, with eloquence, 
As if the rich blood melted into sound— 
Lais—reclining on her couch by stream 
Or marble fountain, circled by the flower 
Of the Athenian youth, and ravishing 

Her nobles and her grey philosophers 
With the rich, startling splendour of her thought— 
Lais—the proud, the beautiful, and yet 
Most erring Lais— daringly unzon’d 

To all that is delirious in joy, 

Or tempting to an unreined intellect. 

I could paint Epicurus as he leant 

Upon a pedestal and watch’d the ears 

Of juvenile disciples, teaching “ life,” 
And Socrates—but come to me some eve 


And we’il discuss the grey-beard. I must tell 
The tale I spoke of. 


‘* Hylas!” said a voice 
That from the shore of the Ilissus came 


In a low under tone—“ dear Hylas, now, 
Shall I come wander with you?” It was eve 
As from the grove of Acacemus stole 

A noble youth of Athens. Softly crept 

The river in the twilight, and he came 

To stray upon its border, and forget 

The mazes of a dark philosophy 

In gentler musings. ‘ Hylas!”—and he woke 
From his light reverie, and sprang to meet 

A girl that from the alders glided out 

And clasp’d her to her bosom. ‘ Eilida! 

My darling Eilida!”’ he said, «to come 

So fearlessly to meet me!” and he kiss’d 

Her forehead with a long and passionate kiss, 
Like one demented, and with murmurs low 
Gently releasing her, along the shore 

They loiter’d in love’s proper idleness. 
Could I but paint her now! ’Tis only told 

In the old tale that she was very fair; 


difficult matter to make his tribe mistake experience 


But I have seen her often in my dream, 
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And so uy a portrait. Well—her foot 
Was not invisible; perhaps ’twould crush 
A violet; but you long’d to take it up 
And press it, it was such sweet symmetry. 
Her-motion was a dreaminess; a glide 
Of something airily, as if her foot 
Fell like the suow—then melted. Poetry 
May scarce express her figure. It was shap’d 
As if the wind had stolen in and out 

And made it, and her every motion seem’d 
Like yielding to the peaceful wind again, 
Her neck would craze old Phidias. it was full 
And rounded out like fruit; but you would think 
The shadows had forgot to follow it, 
lt stole about so imperceptibly. 
And then her head set on it so—like one 
That had a top for palaces, and yet 
Its modesty was beautiful to see, 
Her eyes were darkly shaded, and as deep 
As wells; and her delicious ip was like 
A rose leaf that is pouted with the dew. 
She was a being to bewilder thought, 
And leave her image in your memory 
Tocome to youin musings, I have lov’d 
A lady for resembling her ere now. 
Ah! that a tale so laughingly begun, 
Must end so sadly! Poor young Eilida! 
So gentle and so true, and after all — 
But a poor captive girl! she had no right 
To love him, for she served him as a slave 
in his proud father’s household. He had won 
Hex timid heart by kindness; and she gave 
Her innocent affections with a truth 
That bound her life up with them. They had met 
Secretly now—but she had been betray’d,— 
And the next eve he waited her in vain 
By the same gliding river. 

Itwere long 

To tell you all the story: how he grew 
Moody, and sick, and frantic: how he stole 
With the strange sleight of madness from his home 
And found her, and how coolingly the bars _ 
Of a low window laid upon his brow 
As he gazed in, and made him rational. 
But thus the tale concluded:— 

Hylas droop’d 
His head upon the window, for his strength 
Sunk as his madness left him. With his hand 
Clasp’d through the bars in Eilida’s, he sunk 
into exhausted rest, and when her voice 
Broke on his ear at length, he minded not 
That its soft tone was singularly deep. 

He knew that it was melody—that life 
Might under it ebb peacefully away— 

But for its meaning, save that it had come 
From an untainted fountain, he had not 
The energy to comprehend a thought. 
Suddenly to sensation he awoke, 

And the soft fingers parted. He was blind 
With a bewildering dizziness: A voice 
Si audible, and as he press’d his hand 

pon his brow distractedly, he caught 
A breathing that was like a faint farewell— 
And a short sigh,—and Eilida was dead— 

A martyr to her high devotedness. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


[Concluded] 


I had been with this hospitable family a few days, 
and had began to be rather tired of shooting, fishing, 
and lounging about the house; when, as I was retur- 
ning one evening from a little excursion, J came sud- 
denly upon my young hunter, in whom I was so much 
interested. [I shook hands with all the cordiality 
which I really felt, but fancied him rather cold and 
shy. I informed him, that I was at present domesti- 
cated in the family of Mr. W , and that I had 
strong hopes of finding health in these woods.— 
‘Health andlove too, perhaps,’ said he, with, 1 thought. 
rather a bitter smile; ‘the Susquehanna is the land of 
Indian Jove and romance.’ ‘Health alone, will be 
sufficient for me,’ returned I, ‘my romance has all 
flown before the realities of life, and I am past inspi- 
ring;—probably past feeling, love and tenderness.'— 
He looked a Jittle surprised at my reply, shook hands 
with more cordiality,and left me. After he was 
gone, I mused upon his bitter smile—was it fancied 
or was it real—who was he?—he could not have been 
reared in those woods, his language, his manners for- 
bade it. But other thoughts soon dispelled these mu- 
sings; for he had struck a chord that I found could 
yet vibrate. My host had a daughter of seventeen. 
When I first saw her, I thought her pretty; but what 
had I to do with youth and beauty? and I had since 


-||dexterity in discovering a lover. 


of graces, and of affection; and the thought of ‘love 
in the woods,’ and ‘Indian romance,’ ran in my head, 
till my fancy dwelt in rapture, on the idea of youth, 
beauty, and artless simplicity. Half resolved to fall 
in love with Mary, I that evening, looked at her most 
attentively. I was struck with her fine chestnut 
ringlets, and thought she displayed considerable taste 
intheir arrangement. I next discovered that she had 
a fine, open countenance; then, that her eyes Were 
blue, and of a heavenly expression,—and there was 
witchery in her smile too—l am a lost man’ thought 
I, and I actually experienced a sensation like shame, 
on discovering my admiration of this young girl. I, 
who had onée, been so egregiously duped, and who 
had ever since shut my eyes and ears on the whole 
race of womankind. I determined, with a sigh, to 
look at her no more, and for that night was true to 
my resolution. The next day—and the next, I found 
myself near to Mary; observing her, and some times 
talking with her. She, I fancied, smiled upon me 
very graciously; she certainly took no pains to avoid 


jjmy company. IJnthis way a fortnight elapsed, atthe 


end of which time, I] found myself more in love than 
[ could have believed possible. I wasan altered man 
—I could hardly believe in’ my own identity. A 
thousand gay and happy visions were dancing in my 
brain, in place of the gloom and despondency, which 
had oppressed me. I recollect now, as if it wasbut 
yesterday, that one principle source of my happiness 
was my confidence in the perfect sincerity and art- 
lessness of my charmer. True,I had never spoken 
to her in plain words, of my love; but did it not show 
itself, in my lingering near her?—in every look and 
action; women are acknowledged to have sufficient 
[ had .never an a- 
version to speaking of my own feelings upon any 
subject which interested me, and in this case, J, with 
a happy facility, persuaded myself that my attachment 
was perceived, and returned, but totalk about it was 
by no means necessary. It never occurred to me, 
that young as she was, and loving in that secluded 
spot, she could have had a lover before me. I had, 
however, in this stage of the affair, a painful surmise 
that something of the kind might have happened. | 
questioned her about the young hunter, whose cold- 
ness and reserve, when I occasionally met him, exci- 
ted my curiosity. His name, she said, was George 
Stanley. ‘Does he reside here?’ ‘He has been here 
a few months,’ said she, ‘he inherits a large tract of 
land here, from his father.’ 1 observed that she did 
not raise her eyes to mine for some time after she had 
done speaking. I had, however, come to the deter- 
mination, to be happy if I could, and I banished the 
painful consciousness that this Stanley was not whol- 
ly indifferent to her. I was one evening, walking 


|up and down the room, thinking of Mary, and resol- 


ving that I would more implicitly inform her of my 
views and wishes; when, her brother passed through 
the room, merely saying to her, I am going to bid 
Stanley good bye, he leaves us in the morning.’ I 
marked her agitation—her varying colour, and in as 
firm a voice asI could command, said, ‘If there is 
language in woman’s blush, Mary, this young hunter 
is to you, all that I had hoped to have been.’ She 
was evidently much distressed, and remained silent. 
‘You knew my wishes and my hopes,’ continued I, 
why did you trifle with my feelings?’ 


A half smile played round her lips, and she turned 
her eyes full upon me with a strong expression of sur- 
prize. I havenever tothis day determined whether 
it was feigned or real. ‘Trifle with your feelings, 
sir,—how did I know that you had any? you never 
said any thing about them.’ This was the rock, on 
which I had, once before, split. ‘Strong and profound 
feeling is slow in escaping the lips,’ 1 would have 
said, but pride forbade too much of a disclosure,—it 
would moreover, have been of no use now,so I said 
nothing. After a short internal conflict, I seated 
myself beside ner;—‘I see how it is Mary, 1 can be 
nothing moreto you,’ said I, ‘so make me your friend 
—inform me of this little misunderstanding with your 
lover, for such, I am persuaded, Stanley is; and if, as 
I suspect, I am the cause, I will endeavour to remove 
it.” She gave mea smiling look, but was silent, ‘you 
must be perfectly ingenuous with me,’ continued I, 


scarcely looked at‘her. I had seen enough of airs, 


‘or you must be aware that my interference might 


rather prejudice than serve you.’ She was distress- 
ingly embarassed, yet, still said nothing. My confi- 


dence in the extreme artlessness of this rural beau- 


ty, had been a good deal shaken within the last half 
hour, and I could not help strongly suspecting from 
her conscious look, that notwithstanding the air of 
innocent surprise with which she regarded me, when 
I alluded to my wishes, she had herseif taught Stan- 
ley to consider me as a rival. By dint of skillful 
questioning, I discovered that she infused into his 
mind, suspicions of my attentions to her, when he 
called there on his return from the hunting party.— 
This was the second evening of my residence at her 
father’s; and when I certainly thought no more of her 
than of her mother. I found that on that evening 
she took the whim into her head to tease her lover, 
and by looks and hints, and inuendoes, and by ma- 
king what use of my name she chose, contrived to 
send him away in no enviable mood. Since that 
time she had seen him but once, andthen half blush- 
ing, and half laughing she confessed that his cold 
indifferent manner, though she knew it to be assum- 
ed, piqued her to confirm, rather than remove his 
suspicions. ‘And what effect had this upon him?— 
‘He took his hat and left me without speaking one 
word.’ ‘And could you really find pleasure in the 
thought, that you had made the man you loved mise- 
rable?’ ‘I thought nothing of his misery, I was on- 
ly pleased to know,’ added she, looking down, ‘that 
he was sufficiently interested in me, to be miserable 
at the fancied prospect of losing me.’ ‘You have 
treated your lover with great duplicity,’ said I, ‘were 
I in his place, I could hardly forgive you.’ ‘I do not 
believe you could—but you are not Stanley,’ added 
she, brightning, ‘if I could, but once, see him, he 
would forget every thing.’ I really pitied the poor 
girl’s evident agitation. Her coquetry too, if she 
told the truth, had a more respectable source than I 
could have imagined. ‘] owe this young man some- 
thing,’ said I, ‘and I will see him and bring him to you; 
but remember, Mary, that if fam not Stanley, and 
if the love of thirty-five is not the love of twenty, 
neither is the Jove of a husband that of a lover, nor 
is trifling with a husband like trifling with a lover.’— 
We believe what we Wish to be true, in no case more 
readily than in love affairs. It required but a slight 
effort to bring Stanley back to his mistress. She, I 
imagine, found little concession, or apology necessa- 
ry to be restored to favor. 

l afterwards witnessed the union of this young cou- 
ple, in whom I was so much interested, and who had 
each, in a different way, doneso much for me. I bade 
the bride farewell, as she left her father’s house, for 
the home of her husband, and bent my way home- 
ward. My friend, the physician, remarked my bright- 
ened eye, and buoyant step; and exulted in the suc- 
cess of hisprescription. ‘No doctor,’ said I, ‘it was 
not the forest nor the solitude of the Susquehanna, 
but the living beings whom I found there that have 
restored me to myself.’ 

_Four years after, I] saw Mrs. Stanley. Girlish le- 
vity was succeeded by womanly dignity, and feminine 
decorum. She acknowledged with becoming grace, 
and by the peculiar kindness of her manner, the obli- 
gation which she considered herself under, to what 
she termed my generosity—and I felt the purest de- 


light when reflecting on the part I had acted in their 
little drama. H. 


THE CABINET. 
THE MARINER'S WIFE. 


‘¢Oh! who would be a seaman’s wife 
Oh! who would be a seaman’s cnild? 
To tremble for her husband’s life; 

To weep—because her infant smiled.” 

We can scarcely conceive a situation more wretch- 
ed than that of the wife of an active sailor, from the 
time she weds until the scene of life is closed. The 
anxiety which the perils of her husband subjects her 
to, will prey upon and finally destroy the strongest 
constitution. Every wind that blows, is a source of 
fear; every rain that falls causes sorrow; every cloud 
that arises is big with the fate of her nearest friend. 
These feelings which tug at the heart-strings, are 
honourable to the nature of woman, but noble and 
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generous as they are, poison to her existance, and 
sunk too deeply into the breast to be eradicated. 
One parting scene is hardly over before another must 
be endured—one happy meeting succeeds another 
only to make the pain of parting the more severe— 
These are not trifles but facts which many a bosom 
will acknowledge to be true; they are too true to be 
trifled with. In how many instances are their worst 
fears realized—how many wear the weeds of widow- 
hood at an early age—how many have children that 
never know a father’s care. Those who make long 
voyages pass but a small part of their lives with their 
families; a few months at home, answers for years at 
sea, and they finally drop away, before they have 
hardly bestowed a thought upon death; or without, in 
many instances leaving a competency for his family, 
and she who has borne up against trouble in her early 
life has to struggle with poverty in its decline. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


THE PASTOR’S DAUGHTER. 
We met not in the lighted hall, 
Where mirth and music sounded, 
Where beauty held a festival, 
With joy and hope surrounded; 
Where all the pride of wealth was spread, 
Where wiae and wit were flowing, 
Where pleasure beam’d in every eye, 
And every cheek was glowing. 
But at the village church we met, 
A lovely girl 1 thought her, 
The pride of all the village swains, 
The pastor’s only daughter. 
Her form was of the finest mould, 
A mirror e’er reflected; 
A robe of cambric, neat and plain, 
That fairy form protected. 
Upon a neck so very fair, ) 
You’d think a breath would melt it, 
A silken scarf so lightly hung, 
The maiden scarcely felt it. 
Her hand was small and like a flake 
Of purest snow for whiteness, 
Her eye was blue, but not an eye 
Conld rival it in brightness. 
Her foot was light and on the aisle, 
it fell with noiseless power, 
Nay, when she sported on the green 
It scarcely bruised a flower. 
Her lip—but oh, you'd give the world, 
To breathe one moment on it, 
Her glossy curls were scarcely hid, 
Beneath her cottage bonnet. 
Her step was like a timid fawn, 
When through the wildwood stealing, 
And when I saw the lovely maid 
Before the altar kneeling, 
She seem’d like one beyond this worid © 
Of sinfulness and sorrow, 
Where joy may light the smile to day 
That grief dispels to-morrow. 
We parted--I to foreign climes, 
Across the “‘dark blue” water, 
But still in dreams of earthly bliss, 
I see the pastor’s daughter. EDWIN. 
DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE 
At the Battle of Corunna, 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the re- 
eult of the fight about the village of Elvina, was struck 
on the left breast by a cannon-shot; the shock threw 
him from his horse with violence; he rose again in a 
sitting posture; his countenance unchanged, and his 
steadfast eye still fixed upon the regiments engaged 
in his front; no sigh betrayed a sensation of pain; but 
in afew moments, when he was aMistied that the 
troops were gaining ground, his countenance brigh- 
tened, and he suffered himself to be taken to the rear. 
Then was seen the dreadful nature of his hurt; the 
shoulder was shattered to pieces, the arm was hang- 
ing by @ piece of skin, the ribs over the heart broken. 
and bared of flesh, and the muscles of the breast torn 
into long stripes, which were interfaced by their re- 
coil from the dragging of the shot. As the soldiers 
placed bim in a blanket his sword got entangled and 


the hilt entered the wound. Captain Hardinge, a 
staff-officer, who was near, attempted to take it off, 
but the dying man stopped him, saying, “Jt ts as well 
as it is. Ihad rather it should go out of the field with 
me.” And in that manner, so becoming to a soldier, 
Moore was borne from the flight. From the spot 
where he fell, the general who had conducted it was 
carried to the town by a party of soldiers. The 
blood flowed fast, and the torture of his wound increas- 
ed; but such was the unshaken firmness of his mind, 
that those about him, judging from the resolution of 
his countenance that his hurt was not mortal, expres- 
sed a hope of his recovery. Hearing this he looked 
steadfastly at the injury for a moment, and then said, 
“No [feel that to be impossible.” Several times he 
caused his attendants to stop and turn him round, that 
he might behold the field of battle, and when the fi- 
ring indicated the advance of the British he discover- 
ed his satisfaction, and permitted the bearers to pro- 
ceed. Being brought to his lodgings the surgeons 
examined his wound, but there was no hope; the 
pain increased and he spoke with great difficulty. 
At intervals he asked if the French were beaten, and, 
addressing his old friend, Colonel Anderson, he said, 
“ You know that I always wished to die in this way ” 
Again he asked if the enemy were defeated, and 
being toldthey were, observed, “It is a great satisfac- 
tion to know that we have beaten the French.” His 
countenance continued firm, and his thoughts clear; 
once only, when he spoke of his mother, he became 
agitated. He inquired after the safety of his friends 
and the officers of his staff, and he did not even in 
this moment forget to recommend those whose merit 


had given them claims to promotion. His strength} 


was failing fast, and life was just extinct, when an 
unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of 
his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed, “I hope 
the people of England will be satisfied! I hope my 
country will do justice!” The battle was scarcely 
ended when his corse, wrapped in a military cloak, 
was interred by the officers of his staffin the citadel 
of Corunna. The guns of the enemy paid his funeral 
honours, and Soult, witha noble feeling of respect 
for his valour, raised a monument to his memory.— 
Napier. 


WOMEN. 

It were no easy matter to describe the women of a 
small neighbourhood—or of a single parish, set apart 
in one of the isles of the sea, from all the rest of the 
earth. How much more diflicult to describe those of 
a large country, by a few general remarks. It is not 
so with the men. They may be hit off in the lump. 
They are the herbage, not the blossom of a country. 
They are all of a hue—they are not like the flowers 
that blow under the pressure of the foot, and fade 
away before you have time to trace the perfume of 
their dying breath—to the trodden and crushed root 
you have scarred with vour heel as you hurried by. 


|| They are not like women—as changeable as light, 


and as fluctuating as the shadow of a summer-sea. 
They are more like the substantialities that you see 
about you, heavy, and rocky, and steadfast. 

Men are the realities, women the poetry of this 
world. Men are the trees—women the fruitage and 
flower. The former delight in a rude soil—they strike 
their roots downward with a perpetual effort, and 
heave their proud branches upward, in perpetual 
strife. Are they to be removed?—you must tear up 
the very earth with their roots, rock, and ore, and 
impurity, or they perish. They cannot be translated 
with safety. Something of their home—a little of 
their native soil must cling to them for ever, or they 
die. Not so with woman—give her but air and sky 
enough, and she will seek no nourishment of the earth 
strike no roots downward--urge no sceptre upward 
—but content herself with shedding light and cheer- 
fulness on every side of her-—flowers and perfume on 
every thing she touches. Would you remove her— 
you have but to unclasp a few green delicate fibres, 
to scatter a few blossoms, and to shake off a few large 
drops—like the rain-drops of a summer shower—and 
lo! she is ready to depart with you whithersoever you 
may steer. She does not cing to the soil, she does 
not yearn for a native earth—all that she needs any 
where is something to grow to. Her vitality is un- 


touched—her sympathies unhurt, by the influences 
of a new sky or astrange air. It may be, that in 
her youth, her blossoming was about the door-way 
of a cottage—it may be that she is now transplanted 
to a palace; made to breathe the hot and crowded air, 
to bask in the artificial sunshine of a city—in sha- 
dow, and smoke, and a most exaggerating atmos- 
phere. But even there she is happy—she carries her 
home with her; and though what she ciings to may 
sicken at the heart and perish at the roots, for lack 
of its native air, she wil] put forth her beauty, and 
scatter her perfume as before. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1828. 


ENVY. 

Detraction is the offspring of Envy and Envy is the sister of 
Hatred. Hatred is the mother of Revenge, and Murder is the 
childof this last passion. As the first step of folly is ever 
the precedent to ruin, so the first outpouring of an erroneous 
feeling is ever the commencement of a seriesof malignant 
and ungenerous actions. Envy in the sense which I have here 
expressed it, is perfectly distinct from emulation, and an attri- 
bute totally unworthy the generous disposition of the man of 
integrity. He that covets his neighbours household, his ox or 
his ass, or any thing that is within his gates, not only breaks 
one of God’s commandments but is capable of the meagest of 
all feelings, stealth in thought. Few men would change their 
estate in life for that of another when all the difficulties, pri- 
vations, nariow escapes and hazardous chances, were unfolded 
to them, through which the eminent have attained their eleva- 
tion. The passage from poverty to wealth in most cases is 
one of oppression and contumely, meanness and degradation, 
and it must be a sou] whose principles are contracted, that 
would prefer wading through these for the acquiremeut cf 
wealth, to the enjoyment of a competence accompanied by 
the manifestations of an independent spirit. He that is envi- 
ous of the fame of another, can know little of the harrownig 
thoughts, the reachings of the suul and the ambitious visitings 
which disturb the imagination, and rack the fancy of him who 
possesses this foible. Next to the chastity of woman, nothing 
is hung upon so slight a thread as the towering reputation of the 
the living, and no one is more subject to the fears, hopes andfad- 
monitory cautions incident to human nature, than him whose 
brow is garlanded with laurel. We all remember the eastern 
apologue of the peasant who wished to assume the honours 
and be subject to the feelings of a king. When invested with 
the supreme authority, and incident to the same causes of dis- 
satisfaction and infelicty, his only aspiration was to revert 
back into bis humble obscurity, and be again the untutored ten- 
der of a sheep fold. It would be thus in every situation of life, 
generally speaking. The harrassing duties of the politician, 
when exchanged for those of the habitual day labourer, would 
be an intolerable burden to the latter, and one that would in 
many cases drive him to desperation and even to death. Pos- 
session immediately decreases the value and detracts from the 
pleasurable worth of any object, however long-and eagerly it 
may have been sought; just as the rattle ceases to pacify 
a child, when inured to the novelty of its sound. Yet envy is 
a bitter feeling and one that chills the finer sympathies of ma- 
ny a young heart, and kills its noble impulses in their very in- 
fancy. He that envies the genius of his friend seldom will 
remain a true friend long—detraction will steal in among his 
conversation—he wil! be detected in his own snares and flung 
away with the spirit of scornful and pitying disdain. But he that 
permits his admiration of his companions intellect to crush the 
hydra of envy in its first attempt to poison and defame, will 
be cherished as a faithful counsellor, and one to whom, the 
souls secrets may be confidently unfolded. Envy soon blasts 
friendship and quenches love, even as the sun drinks up the 
dew it would seem to gild. Fora man to envy another his 
personal attractions, is to acknowledge himself inferior in men- 
tal qualifications, for the man of elevated understanding, never 
considers personal beauty of sufficient importance to excite a 
feeling of rivalry. With woman, envy of this description is 
more frequent, and it would be a miserable compliment to 
women if we should say, at this enlightened day, that they 
would deem personal charms preferable to mental. 


THE RECORDSOF WOMEN. 


BY MRS. HEMANS, 
Who has not read and admired the productions of the first 

poetess in the world? Mrs. Hemans is possessed of a wide 

and increasing fame—her productions have found favor in the 


eyes of all manner of persons, and her poems have been re 
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viewed with encomiua in the best periodicals of the day, both 
here and in Europe. Itis true there have been a few under- 
handed, petty-fogging, snarling critics, who hate to hear the 
productions of any woman commended, and who have poured 
out the vials of a bitter spirit in unmanly abuse against her.--- 
They are mere straws upon the surface of public opinion, how- 
ever, and are brushed into nothingness by the first puff of wind 
that undulates its surface. We would not for a moment at- 
tempt contrasting Mrs. Hemans with the first genius of any age. 
She has no pretensions to rank with Byron or go back to Pope 
or Goldsmith for @ parallel in fame. Hers is not a profound 
or elevated genius—she does not attempt to soar with the 
etrong wing of the eagle, and gaze undazzied upon the sun— 
neither is she willing to mate with the dove, and sigh forth 
amorous ditties beneath a weeping willow. Hers is the clear, 
yet shrill note of the morning lark, woke by the voice of na- 
ture and thrilling to the soul of man. A deepand fervent vein 
of piety pervades the offerings of her muse—yet it is not that 
sickly and puritanical morality which views every thing through 
the telescope of prejudice and superstition. The fountains o! 
a woman’s soul gush forth in the outpourings of her muse, and 
the deep sympathies, and finely toned tenderness of a woman's 
nature mingle with every breath of herlyre. <A foreign peri- 
odical thus notices her last production: 


“In the present work she has chosen a subject, or rather a 
chain of connected subjects well suited to her genius;—the Re- 
cords of Woman flow deiightfully from her muse. 

These poems are devoted to illustrate many instances of 
love, fidelity, misfortune, in which the hearts of the sex have 
led them to act distinguished parts. Honoable memorials of 
virtues which render them the blessings of this created world, 
and breathing descriptions of their passions and emotions, are 
to be found in every little tale-—some embrace historical facts, 
and others dwell on slighter incidents; but all tend to elevate 
the character of the dearest and most excellent portion of hu- 
man nature.” 


The ‘work has not yet been published in this country, but 
we are able to furnish a specimen extracted from a London 
Magazine, which may be found on our first page. It is rather 
an unfair mode of judging a poem by an extract, especially 
when that extract is only a portion of a tale; but on the pres- 
ent occcasion we have no other method of gratifying our rea- 
ders, and so must e’en do the best we can. 


The- National Light Infantry commanded by Capt. W P. 
Smith, celebrated the fourth of July at Point Hotel, Kensing- 
ton, instead of at La Grange, as mentioned in our Jast. The 
Declaration of Independence was read, and an oration deliy- 
ered upon the occasion. The utmost harmony and good fel- 
jowship presided throughout the day. 

The Byronian Literary Club assembled at Harding’s Hotel 
on the Schuylkill, at 4 o’clock P. M. July 4th. Mr. B. F. Pom- 
roy, a member of the association pronounced a brief address, 
from which we have only room for the following extract. 

“The effect which a literary taste has upon the character of a 
people, not only in developing their intellectual resources, but 
in chastening their imaginations, and refining their morals,would 
of itself be a sufficient inducement, for the projection and or- 
ganization of literary associations. But this is not all—litera- 
ture unfolds a wide field of mental felicity, for the student, as 
well as for the man of extensive acquirements and profound 
learning. There isno greater luxury to the literary epicure 
than a work of sterling genius, where the different grades of 
human character are accurately depicted, and the camelion 
like changes of the human passions painted with the pen of 
true talent. Even the laborious mechanic, and the daily la- 
bourer, if possessed of a taste for reading, find a banquet in 
the half defaced pages of an antiquated newspaper, and pore 
over itscolumns with a curious and intellectual satisfaction, 
which one of different temperament, can scarcely imagine.— 
Look into the hovels of the poor and into the receptacles of 
misery, scrutinize their tenants capacities, their acquirements 
and the causes which led to such abject and mortifying results 
—in nine cases out of ten you will ascertain that they were 
totally dispossessed of all taste for reading, and totally reckless 
as to she developement of their mental energies.” 


After the oration was pronounced, an Elegiack poem to the 
memory of Byron, written by Mr. Robert Morris was read by 
the president of the association, and ordered to be placed 
among the records of theinstitution. The company then par- 
took of a collation which was prepared for them-—a regular 


number of toasts were drank, and “the feast of reason and’) 


the flow of soul” evaporated as the wine cup passed quickly 
round the board. At 6 o’clock the company retired ‘tin good 
order and well conditioned.” 


Orations.-—One was pronounced on the fourth before the cit- 
isens of Boston by Bradford Sumner, Esg. Another wasde- 
livered by the Rev. D. Pickering before the citizens of Provi- 
dence, R.I. Another by Marshall Sprogell before the Jack- 
sonites of Southwark. Another by the Hon. Ed. Everett at 


Boston, One at Point Hotel Kensington, before the National 


Light Infantry, by Robert Morris. Another at Tompinsville 
N.Y. by Doct. Charles H. Havens. 


American T'raveller.—Not quite so fast gentlemen, if you 
please. When we wish you to announce our demise, due no- 
lice of indisposition will be given. Until then, however, 
pray be less officious with your informatien. Although not 
quite so calculating in disposition as some of the Boston gen- 
try, we anticipate some considerable addition to our existence. 
The Traveller, by some accident, has been neglected among 
our exchange papers; the error shall be rectified, but no more 
such complimentary suppositions, if you please. 


SAD TALES AND GLAD TALES. 
BY REGINALD REVERIE. 

This is an amusing volume of fictions, issued from the press 
of the enterprising Mr. Goodrich of Boston, by whom it has 
politely been sent us. The author remarks in his preface that 
these fancies are the result of some few stolen hours, and ded- 
icated to a sort of imaginative or ‘story telling propensity. We 
have perused the most of these fictions and have found them 
much to our liking. The Palisadves is a beautiful tale and 
The Spy and Traitor is admirably told. The author Grenville 
Mellen Esq. is a writer of considerable reputation, which will 
no doubt be increased by this neat volume. That portion of 
the Spy and Traitor which narrates the capture of Andre is 
finely delineated, and none on its perusal, can help sympathis- 
ing with the adventurous young soldier, even whilst they in- 
wardly applaud the republican principles of his captors. — 
We shall endeavour to give this passage in our next. The 
work may be had in this city of Carey Lea & Carey © 


Penelope or Love's Labour lost.—'This is the title of a new 


novel recently published in London which is thus rated in one 
of the periodicals of that metropolis: 


_ “With too much of that affection, the knowledge of fash- 
ionable life,—so little really possessed, yet so set forth in the 
circulating mediums of the present day; with much of misrep- 
resentation, much bad taste, and a story common place, be- 
sides not being of very vivid interest;—yet with all these faults, 
there is enough in these pages to distinguish them from the 
mere run of every day novels. The dialogue in the mail isan 
amusing sketch of “the march of intellect.” 


Thoughts of Ancient and Modern Poets.--This is a neat 
volume of extracts from the best poets ancient and modern.— 
It has been published by several Boston Booksellers, and the 
compiler of this little work is evidently a person of judgment 
and refined taste. The quotations for the most part are short, 
but all of them possess some peculiar beauty which has enti- 


tled them toa place in this work. Hereafter we may give some 
specimens, 


The Merchants Telegraph, a daily journal of much respec- 
tability recently published in New York, has been discontinu- 


ed. The publisher, Mr. John I. Mumford observes in his val- 
edictory that: 


Complaint is useless, and regret unavailing. His object has 
been to conduct his journal upon a scale that should render it 
comparable with any similar publication of the day, and he be- 
lieves that such has been the fact, both as regards its Commer- 
cial and Literary character. Its chief merit on Literary sub- 
jects, is attributable to the talents and industry of Mr. Wm. 
Leggett whose services were cheerfully and-constantly render- 
ed until within the last six weeks. To his contemporaries of 


the Corps Editorial, the Subscriber does not consider himself’ 


to have become specially indebted on the score of courtesy, or 
ordinary civility. There are, however, several honourable ex- 
ceptions to a course of low and ribald abuse, with which some 
of them have conducted towards him. 


The Tariff at the South_—Were we to credit half the out- 
pourings of the hot headed spirit which actuates some of our 
southern editors, when Jucubrating upon the Tariff, we should 
premise a civil war was at hand. There is no great cause for 
apprehension however. Within a year or so it has become so 
much the fashion to reprehended political candidates and po- 
litical measures in the hot headed spirit of enthusiasm, that 
the habit has grown upon some people, and they find them- 
selves unable to Jucubrate upon any subject without smacking 
of rhodomontade. The easiest method for qualifying the 
Quixotism of these gentry is to treat their indications of insan- 
ity, as such, and not to ferment the fiery qualities of the brain 
by gentle irritation. Hear what wisdom proceeds from the 
mouths of our friends of South Carolina—Colleton District. 


From the rapid step of usurpation, whether we now act or 
not, the day of open opposition to the pretended powers of the 
Constitution, cannot be far off, and it is that it may not go 
down in blood that we now call upon yon to resist. We feel 
ourselves standing underneath its mighty protection, and de- 


resist. By all the great principals of Liberty—by the glorious 
achievements of our fathers in defending them—by their noble 
blood poured forth like water in maintaining them-~by their 
lives in suffering, and their deaths in honor and in glory,—-our 
Countrymen! we must resist. Not secretely, as timid thieves 
or skulking smugglers—-not in companies and associations, like 
money chafferers or stock jobbers— not separately and indi- 
vidually, as if this was ours and not our country’s cause—but 
openly, fairly, fearlessly and unitedly, as becomes a free, sover- 
eign, and independent people. Does timidity ask ‘‘when?" 

e answer now! even now, while yet oppression is not old to 
us, and the free spirit looks abroad in pride over this land of 
glorious freedom, and of beautiful, though depressed and bro- 
ken fertility. Let not time eat away your rights, and proscrip- 
tion plead your sanction to your ruin. As in these dark times 
tnat ‘tried men’s souls,” let us assemble in solemn Convention 
or in Legislature; and in firmness but humility of spirit, rely 
upon that Providence who has hitherto protected us, to guide 
and direct our anxious councils. 


This reminds us very much of the Morgan mania, and it 
takes a pretty considerable stretch of credulity on our part to 
believe these headstrong enthusiasts serious in their profes- 
sions. Blood! death! usurpation! resistance to the Constitution 
&c. in dreadful array before us, are enough to frighten any 
man of peaceable habits. But still more surprising are the 
comments of the New York Courier after reading this extract. 
The editor of that paper says ‘the above is not the language 
of vain glorious boasting, or of hot headed enthusiasm—-it is 
the resolute voice of despair. It is useless to disguise mat- 
ters, or to shut our eyes upon the probable consequences of 
this spirit——civil war must follow and the bonds of union must 
be broken!” Indeed! Ifthe foresight of these editors may be 
depended upon, their language is truly alarming. Civil war 
with all its horror.’”? But no! this is only a poetical flight—a fer- 
vent paragraph, written probably under the effects of a vivid 
imagination. Tobe serious,do our New York friends really 
believe the excitement at the South will be productive of such 
terrible results, and if they do, are their ominous remarks in any 
way calculated to allay this excitement? Are they frightened 
at shadows, or do they desire to raise a storm for some politi- 
cal end, and then laugh at its fulmanation? Would not the 
consequences of the caballing opposition to the laws rather 
be averted by ridicule, than such observations as we have quo- 
ted from the Courier, or is the Courier desirous of kindling 
rather than suppressing this flame? We believe not, and we 
place too much reliance upon the judgment and penetration of 
its Editors to suppose, they even for an instant could serious- 
ly have prognosticatedtheterrible consequences which their par- 
agraph intimates, 

It is most true that our Southern friends have great cause of 
dissatisfaction in the passage of the Tariff, and are perfectly 
justifiable in the expression of their feelings. That they have 
done so in a manner too violent for sober-minded citizens, and 
for men having nothing at heart paramount to the good of their 
country, is to be regretted—ridicule therefore, would be un- 
generous when devoted to them, as much as the language of 
the Courier is ill-advised. Pacific measures are ever the best 
in straits of this character, and we much lamentthat one or 
two of our city papers have beer impertinently sarcastic when 
noticing some of the editorial lucubrations of our Southern 
friends. Let the torrent have its course for a little while, and 
it will soon be exhausted, but pile up opposition, and there is 
no knowing what apprehensions may arise, although we trust 
civil war and its concatenation of horribles, is still some dis- 
tance in futurity. 

P, S. Since writing the above we have seen another number 
of the Courier, in which they ably defend their opinions; so 
much so indeed, that had we read their last article previous to 
writing ours, we should have spared ourselves the trouble of 
its composition. This is candour we think, 


The Tablet is the title of a weekly gazette about to be pub- 
lished at Charleston S.C. Mr. W. G. Simins a young gentle- 
man who has published a volume of tolerable poetry, 18 to be 
one of its conductors. The price will be four dollars. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. J. Donaldson of this city, to Miss Jane 
Donaldson of Kensington, daughter of the late William T. 
Doualdson, Esq. 

On tne 8th ult, Mr, S. Rockwell, to Miss Margaret Griffee, 
daughter of Mr. John Griffee, all of Philadelphia. Ee 

On the 2nd inst. Mr. Isaac Shotwell, merchant of this city, 
to Miss Elizabeth West of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 3d. inst. Mr. J. W. Lehr, merchant, to Miss Eliza G. 
Graves, daughter of Mr. Bazil Graves, all of this city. 


DEATHS. 


On Monday morning, after a lingering illness, Capt. William 
Keith Wattson, in the 33d year of hisage. - 

On the 5th inst. at Kennet, Chester County, Griffith Edwards, 
Junior. 


— 


— 


— = 


Charlestown, Mass. ‘ Another by Mr. Prince at Fanuel Hall 


——s forth its free and recorded spirit, when we say we must\} On Sunday morning, Mr. Thomas Jaquet. 
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THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 3. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. } 
LOVE’S LEGACY. 

A few hours more, Matilda, and we shall never 
meet again. We were children together—sat by 
the same fire-side when the wintet winds whistled 
around our dwelling—sported on the same green 
slope when the sweet breath of the south stole up 
from among the flowers—laughed in light hearted- 
ness at the same silly jests of childhood—and wept 
at the same tale of sorrow conned over by the half 
crazed beldame of our village. Theswift winged 
hours flew by—the glee of laughing and thoughtless 
childhood gave place to the half stayed bashtulness 
of the girl—a wild light sprang to your eyes, a dream 
of intellect lay upon your forehead; glossy and glane- 
ing tresses fell over your fine white shoulders; a 
deeper pulse beat in the depths of your bosom, but 
still to me you were unchanged, and we loved each 
other with all the strength and purity of first devo- 
tion. Destiny willed our separation for two fleeting 
summers, and it was so. False delicacy forbid our 
correspondence, and I heard nothing from your own 
bright lips, or beheld not the trace of your own sweet 
penmanship during all that weary absence. Yet 
my dreams of Matilda were immaculate. That a 
change could fall upon the spirit of your senses seem- 
ed impossible. That one so devoted in youth, and 
so unsullied in soul could think of another as of me, 
seemed profanity even in thought. But how vain 
was my credulity. I returned, Matilda, and found 
my place by your side usurped by another. His 
smile to you seems life’s paradise, and my presence [ 
its shadow. I will not endeavour to win you back 
to your first allegiance, for I feel that you are unwor- 
thy the deep intensity of my affections. I feel that I 
have been deceived in your nature, and patiently 
submit to the consequences of my error. Yet Ido 
not hate you Matilda but only pity the weakness that 
induced the transfer of your heart. That the change 
may to you be felicitous is my anxious prayer. But 
oh! it was like the plunge of a poniard when I witness- 
ed your bright lips pressed in delirium by those of 
that proud boy. Itis true that his nature is widely 
different from mine. There was calm but depth in 
my emotions when I gazed upon you. I imagined 
a thousand glorious dreams which my lips refused to 
utter. ’T'was my ambition to look upon you as upon 
some “bright, particular star’—to image up all your 
chaste fervency, and to think you too lovely and too 
pure to be the affianced spirit of clay,so gross as 
mine. I saw the.dark lash of your bewildering eye 
and felt myself bewildered—my senses became con- 
fused. when your slight hand lay within mine, and a 
trepidation stole over my frame of which I felt ash- 
amed. Mine was the idolatry of one who felt the 
force of unutterable passion—the first wild dream of 
an uncorrupted soul. ‘To have drawn you to my bo- 
som, and poured a world of vows into your ears, 
would have been paradise, but I shrunk from it as a 
dream too like heaven; as a spell too intoxicating to 
be felt without insanity. Mine was the homage of 
sin devoted to Diana—a religious principle that grew 
within my nature unconsciously—a thing distinct 
from all worldliness, and beyond the callous selfish- 
ness of this nether sphere. I never was a reveller, 
for the wine cup lost its luxury when absent from you. 
Ifan angel had descended to earth, and had I become 
a worshipper, the emotions of that homage would 
not have been more hallowed than those which were 

devoted to Matilda. No impure thought ever flitted 
through my brain when you were the theme of my 
imaginings, 
be dissolved! Oh! that a mildew so cold as that of 
despair, should fall upon my soul. May you be hap- 
py Matilda, but what a depth of passion have you 
flung from you--what a gushing fountain have you 
sealed up, andfor whom? A wild proud boy who has 
dared to tell youin passionate language that he loved 
you—a creature whose whole being is impulse, and 
whose very nature is an emblem of change. One 
whom the world does not honour—one whom you, 
yourself cannot admire for virtue. His life is yet 


Oh! that a dream soimmaculate should} 


young it is true—his beauty still unnipped; but the} 


the current of his thoughts does not betoken virtue. 
If you are to be his bride Matilda, may he forever 
love you, and love you for yourself alone asI have 
done. Let my memory be washed into oblivion; but 
if after long and joyless years you shall find yourself 
a blighted rosebud, cast upon the cold winds of this 
bleak world, remember him who would have died to 
preserve you from calamity. Remember him who 
called you dear sister in boyhood, and who twined 
wreaths of wild flowers to garland your stainless fore- 
head—remember him whose only delight was to 
please you, and whose only sorrow was your unhap- 
piness. 

Another day, and I will be tossing upon the ocean; 
yet a little season, and the blue billows will divide us 
forever. Other scenes will burst upon my view and 
the spirit of Matilda will be there. Would to heav- 
en that you might now be blotted from my memory! 
| goto wander upon a foreign strand. 

My native land good night! 

Perchance my bones may whiten upon the plains 
of Greece—perchance they may find a sepulchre in 
the coral cells of the “far down deep.” Farewell 
Matilda, and may you be happy. This is the only 
legacy I have left for you. Blessings attend you in 
whatever situation you move. Blessings attend you 
beautiful creature—farewell! 
CONSTANTIUS. 


Such were the contents, of a letter, difficult to de- 
cypher, and worn to a mere shred, found upon the 
person of a young woman who perished in the alms- 
house a few monthssince. The ruins of her person 
bore evident traces of uncommon beauty—her con- 
versation and whole manner during her illness snffi- 
ciently testified as to her naturally fine mind, and su- 
perior accomplishments, but the utmost persuasions 
of her physicians were insufficient to induce her to 
relate her history, or even toconfess her name. ‘* No,” 
she exclaimed, ‘*I have brought all this misery upon 
myself—I have long wished for death, and lam now 
happy that his visage is sonear me.” She thanked 
those who assisted her in her illness for their kindness, 
beseeching them to make no inquiries as to her previ- 
ous destinies, folded her hands upon her breast, and 
withthe smile of a seraph died! ASMODEUS. 


|For the Philadelphia Album. | 
SKETCHES AND COGITATIONS 
OF 
G. PEVERILL, GENT. No. 1. 


Most courteous reader! It is truly mine intent,— 
(albeit I may be frustrated therein, by some of the 
unseen changes, and vicissitudes which ‘flesh is heir 
to,”) to compose, indite, and put to paper, as I have 
leisure, some of the recollections of by-gone days,— 
‘in the whilk” I have been witness of grief and of 
gladness—of joy and of sorrow,—as well in the mor- 
ning of life, asin more mature years. Let me not 
be misunderstood. I shall not always dwell upon 
what may be termed ‘‘scenes of real life;” but shall 
verily essay to introduce into my Sketches, scintilla- 
tions from mine own cranium, touching “‘al] and sun- 
dry.” Should any, in the plenitude of their imperti- 
nence, interrogate me in the language of Shakspeare, 
“Merry or sad wil’t be,” I should forthwith enter a 
special demur upon the question. Gentle reader— 
that must be as I list. I must, when the “‘spell is on 
me,” give the melancholy tale—the pathetic cogita- 
tion—and the mournful desultory reflection. Like 
Baron Van in the play! I ‘must have all mine 
own way.” Howbeit, I will venture, at times, to at- 
tempt to raise the smile of mirth, and gladden the 
heart with the merry and the laughable. It is not 
meet that we be always sad, nor yet that we be al- 
ways merry. Surely “every heart knoweth its own 
bitterness;” and Peverill hath many things whereof 
to speak—as, peradventure, they will be interesting 
to those who know them not. What boots it, that a 
man keep his thoughts cloistered in his own bosom? 
Though it may not change the matter now, whereup- 
on he may, by the aid of memory, dilate, it is never- 
theless an alleviation to unburthen himself to the 


world. Reader—didst thou never mark some gray- 


headed veteran, as his aged eyes twinkled in their 
sockets like a far-off star, faintly seen in the dim twi- 
light, recount to a group of attentive listening juve- 
niles, his “hair-breadth scapes, and moving accidents 
by flood and field,” in the time which “tried men’s 
souls!” Think not that the recital gave him no pleasure 
as he looked back with the eye of a recollection, — 
“mournful, though sweet,” upon the scenes of his 
wasted pilgrimage? Even thus it is, with your friend 
Peverill. But I will not enlarge; for it exceedeth 
now some half hour wasted, since I did erst com- 
mence this, my introduction to the public, which,be- 
seemeth me sufficiently long and explicit. I will, 
therefore, gracious reader, subscribe myself, 
Thine to Serve, 
G. PEVERILL, GENT. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


— 


WILLIAM G. GRAHAM, 

Few of our readers have forgotten the melancholy death of 
this unfortunate son of genius. In the last number of the 
Yankee we find some interesting reminiscences of his life and 
character. We cannot vouch for the truth of all that his utter- 
ed by John Neal, but think he is more of a man than to have 
spoken any thing in reference to poor Graham, now that he is 
dead, that may not be relied on as true. 

Neal was not otherwise personally acquainted with Graham, 
than what fellowship may have been derived from two or three 
interviews, yet his history of that young man is more particu- 
Jar and full than any we have seen. A larger portion of it is 
subjoined: ¥ | 
“I was at the Bowery theatre with a female friend, 
who, in the midst of the performance, while speak- 
ing of Mr. G. and of his eccentricities, and of what 
she had thought of him before she knew him well, 
pointed him out to me. He was on the opposite side 
of the house at the time, sitting by himself, with his 
hat on—a white radical—in a large, empty box, half 
sitting rather and half lolling over two or three seats. 
On observing her, he came round and joined her.— 
We were immediately introduced to each other, and 
entered into conversation. I did not observe any 
thing remarkable, either in his look or deportment; 
but I found that though I knew nothing of him, he 
knew a good deal about me, and appeared to know 
more than any body I had ever met with about the 
celebrated literary men of England. His conversa- 
tion was natural and free; but tinctured with what I 
then regarded as an affectation of misanthropy. I 
remember that he spoke of returning to Italy to live; 
and that when I asked him how--and where—he re- 
plied with impurturbable gravity, dashing the remark 
with an Italian phrase or two, that he should go inte 
anunnery- I supposed he meant a monastery; but 
he repeated it, and I have no doubt now that he had 
some such idle, vague dream in hishead. Hespoke, 
but that I attributed to affectation, of the luxury of 
idleness, the utter imposibility of enjoying life here, 
after having been familiar with the blandishments of 
European Society. I disagreed with him, and after 
a few remarks, half playful, half serious—i took the 
liberty to tell him that this talk of his about Italy and 
the dolce far niente was altogether fudge. He took 
what I said in good part, made himself rather agree- 
able, and on something being said about Coleridge, | 
found that Mr. G. knew him very well. After sav- 
ing something of his manner in speech, he pulled forth 
ascrap of newspaper from his pocket, and observing 
that he was never without some specimen of the crea- 
ture, fell to reading over a part of those admirable. 
pure, and passionate lines to Genevieve; and when [| 
spoke of that passage, I saw instantly. and I told him 
so, that he had what very few of those who pretend- 
ed to love Coleridge, have—a sense of the peculiari- 
ty that abides in the core of a few of his purest things. 
After this we dined together, and spent a whole 
afternoon together, drinking champaigne and prating 
about the stage and the stage-writers of the day.— 
He and two others at the table were very happy with 
their puns—they achieved a score or two of the most 
singular and unexpected I eyer heard, several good 
ones, and not a few that were detestable; but detesta- 
ble as they were, they seemed to show that he had 
made a business of drinking champaigne and punnin 


whole afternoons together, at some period of his life. 
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It was at this time that he pleaded guilty to the 
charge of having criticised plays that he never saw; 
and not only that, but plays that were not perform. 
ed. These things are dwelt upon here, because they 
are to be regarded asthe diagnostics of the disease 
that carried him off. Poor fellow—he had already 
sinned beyondthe reach of hope. He knew that eve- 
ry day—every hour indeed—might be his last in the 
society he frequented—that he could not escape long. 
In a word, he lived, played and slept upon a precipice. 
What wonder that he grew desperate? The future 
had nothing in store to reward him, nothing but hu- 
miliation, suffering and sorrow. 

We parted. I never saw him afterwards; but I 
remember being particularly struck by his fine, gen- 
tlemanly air, when we separated at the corner of one 
of the principai streets leading out of Broadway north 
—he appeared much taller than I supposed him to be, 
and his white hat, open shirt collar, (it was in the hot- 
test weather of July) and general aspect was that of 
a man of high fashion. I thought too, from what I 
observed, that he was a little ashamed of playing the 
foo! before me, and that by my not calling on him, 
and pressing him to see me at my lodgings, he had 
been led to suppose that I did not altogether like to 
be intimate with him. And he was right. I admir- 
ed Mr. Graham very much. [I saw fine properties in 
him—and I certainly had no suspicion of the truth— 
nor should I have avoided him the more, if I had 
known it. It never entered my head that he was 
any other than what he appeared, a fine fellow, spoilt 
by travelling—but still he was not the kind of man 
with whom I should like to associate frequently, even 
at a dinner-table. ; 

Not long after this, 1 set up the Yankee, and in 
one of the earliest numbers, having o@@wsion to al- 


lude to those of my countrymen yf been much 


in England, I was obliged to refer r. Graham; 
and afterwards when speaking of th€ good society of 
the British world, I did so again, promising to say at 
a future period what I knew of him. That promise 
Iam now about to redeem. I do not care for the ob- 
loquy that abides upon his name. TI do not care for 
the reproach that is likely to follow an attempt to ex- 
cuse the folly and wickedness that threw him head- 
long into the grave. But Ido care to see the truth 
told of him as well as of others; and the truth I take 
to be, that William Grenville Graham was a broken- 
hearted man—weary of life—anxious to be out of the 
world—no matter how--even at the time I saw him. 
Little did I then suppose, however, that he had so 
much reason to be weary of life as he had; little did 
I imagine that the pleasant, high-spirited, fashiona- 
ble young man, who knew every body, and had anec- 
dotes to tell of every body worth knowing; was a 
man who dared not return to Europe, or at least to 
England—the country that he most loved; for it was 
the country—-if not of his own birth, at least of his 
youth; and of the birth of his brighter and prouder 
qualities, if not of allhis better ones. I do not de- 
ny that I suspected him of some little quackery; for 
not having heard of him while I was in England, even 
among those whom [I found that he knew well, I 
could not help imagining that he was not known 
there for an American. 

The next time I heard of him he was a dead man. 
He had been shot ina duel. And though the story 
is fresh in the public prints, the probability is, that 
very few, either in this country or in England, where 
his character has been sketched by Mr. Macready 
the tragedian, in one of the London Journals, are ac- 
quainted with the true history of his life. A thous- 
and silly stories have been told of him here; and a 
multitude have been circulated there which Mr. Ma- 
cready has declared to be without a shadow of foun- 
dation. 

The fact appears tobe that the memory of what 
he had been and the idea of what he might have been, 
but for the gaming table, and the fear of what would 
ensue if it should come to be known at New-York, 
that he had left England to avoid a trial for forgery, 
drove him to seek death in any shape—or rather made 
him reckless of life; that on a “slight provocation,” 
from one Mr. Barton, of Philadelphia, a son, it is said 
of the late respectable Doctor Barton, at a gamin 
table, he struck him, and then, lest that should not 


bring about the issue he was yearning after, he wrote 
that foolish young man with whom he had been long 
intimate, (says the editor of the Enquirer,) that he 
was waiting at a Coffee-House to hear from him. 

The meeting was had, and as the second of Mr. 
Graham,—poor Asbury,(‘‘it is the surviv or dies” 
in every such affair,) has been regarded as one of the 
two upon whom the chief blame should rest—it has 
become a duty to state the truth. Graham was near 
sighted; and of course after the first fire, if they 
were to exchange another shot, it was the daty of 
his second to bring him nearer his antagonist; for in 
that would lie his only chance. Now the second of 
Mr. Graham, Asbury, was but a very young man. 
He loved Graham, and most undoubtedly acted from 
a deeply rooted, though childish and absurd sense of 
honor. He expected to bring about an accommoda- 
tion—he hoped to do so—before the interchange of a 
shot—a hope which has led to many a death. Nei- 
ther he nor the second of his adversary had any ex- 
pectation of a second shot. The first, however, not 
taking effect; and Graham refusing to conciliate or 
move, (Asbury did not know why) it became the du- 
ty of his second to put him upon equal terms with 
his adversary, as far as lay inhispower. That could 
only be done by bringing them nearer together. And 
though I do not blame—on the contrary I would 
praise the feeling that led a brother editor to use the 
following language on the subject, stil] I should be 
sorry to see even a duellist condemned without mer- 
cy: 

The dispute originated at a card table the evening previous 
to the encounter, Barton gave Graham the lie in some trifling 
dispute, the latter gave a blow in return, and it then became 
necessary to wash out the stain with blood. Barton gave the 
challenge. The seconds are saidto havebeen Lewis Asbury 
and W. McCleod. Probably they were the companions of the 
others at the card table, and as their subsequent conduct would 
indicate, urged them to fight. The parties met at Hoboken 
at six o’clock, and exchanged one ineffectual shot at eleven pa- 
ces, This might have satisfied any man who had not the heart 
of an assassin. The slightest word from the seconds would 
doubtless have induced a reconciliation, But no, one of the 
monsters (for the principals appear as honourable men compar- 
ed to those bloodthirsty wretches) proposed that the parties 
should advance one pace nearer and take a second shot. Could 
they refuse, having embarked thus far in this affair of dishonor? 
Of course they could not. The advance was made, the shot 
fired, and a mortal wound given tothe misguided and unfortu- 
nate Graham. Whata delightful picture here was prssentoe 
for the contemplation of the seconds who proposed the second 
shot,and for the man who had murdered his friend, a friend 
utterred am shot! I forgive you Barton!” and ex- 

ired. 

‘ Now the fact is that the second shot was made ac- 
cording to a previous arrangement—Graham being 
unaccustomed to the pistol, near-sighted, and quite 
incapable of contending with his adroit adversary— 
a young man, it would appear, of considerable noto- 
riety at watering places and theatres, and card-tables, 
and soda-water shops. 

“Mr. Graham’s affair,” says a friend in writing to 
me on the subject, “was indeed a source of much 
unhappiness to Mr. Asbury and myself. I assure you 
it was a shock that I shall not readily get over. He 
passed the evening preceding his death where I was, 
laughed, joked, and took tea with the family as usu- 
al, and was at the house of Mr. Asbury by 6 o’clock 
the next morning, for his second. For my own part, 
I had no idea what the law was with regard to se- 
conds, or I should have made the affair known to his 
family, to prevent his involving himself. He told me 
of it the night before it occurred—and | was deba- 
ting with myself what to do—I thought of going to 
Mr. Noah and confiding the affair to him—he per- 
haps might be able tosave poor Graham’s life—would 
to God I had!—but Mr. G. suspecting me as I left 
the room, followed me, called me back, and insisted 
on my pledging my word that I would take no step 
toward making it known to any one, as it wasa con- 
fidential trust he had put in me—and in me alone.— 
He assured me also that he did. not apprehend the 
least danger, and that it was his firm belief, the 
quarrel could be made upon the ground. This, 
in some measure satisfied me, particularly as they 
were to fire at ten paces, which I believed there was 
not much danger in. They were to advance one pace 
after the first fire, but he told me that after the first 


g|| fire, the seconds would be sure to take the matter up 


fore. In fact he did not appear to believe the affair 
would terminate seriously, and I concluded not to in- 


terfere. 
They left Mr. Asbury’s house about half past six, 


|the next morning, to cross the ferry. I went to the 


window to look after them, and poor Graham, [| 
thought looked so manly—so martial with his large 
blue cloak, thrown over the case of pistols, (which 
he held up to his heart) and falling from the should- 
er inheavy folds. Little did I think it would be my 
last look, even though I knew the errand they went 
upon. Judge then of my horror, when about eleven 
o'clock, Mr. Asbury returned and told me Graham 
was dead, and his body in a place of concealment.— 
I could scarcely believe it. He showed me a letter 
taken from Graham's pocket and addressed to him. 
It merely desired him to return the pistols to some- 
body of whom they were borrowed, to accept his 
cloak for himself, and to let the world know that, if 
not indifferently, he died at least bravely. Mr. A. 
then gave * * * his pocket handkerchief, gloves, 
and cravat—poor fellow! I hate to think of it. 


‘‘Mr. Asbury said he never saw two men so calm, 
so composed—not in the least degree daunted—but 
firm and collected. They fired at ten paces; neither 
was touched—neither would make any concession— 
they fired again, and poor Graham fell... How poor 
Asbury must have felt, to see his friend dying at his 
feet—and he alone with him—while the doctor went 
forthe boat. Whenit arrived, they lifted him up and 
laid him in the bottom of it, upon a pile of great-coats; 
and it was while they were crossing the ferry, that 
he looked upinto Asbury’s face, and breathed his last. 
He never spoke after he was struck, but to say—J 
ama dead man—-Barton I forgive you. He several 
times tried to speak, and his lips moved; but he was 
unable to utter a sound, and died at last without any 
appearance of pain. I never think of his death but 
it calls to my mind the beautiful poetry I have seen 
somewhere— 

He lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

I do not mean these words to apply exactly; but to 
call them to your mind, for I am sure you must have 
seen them. 

—*“ You can have no idea what a sensation the 
blow produced uponme. "T'was the first time so 
sudden g death had ever come under my immediate 
observation. 'To see a fellow creature one hour in 
health—-the next, to know he is no more—I think it 
is awful. I doubt very much whether Mr. A. will 
ever accept the office of a second again. "T'was a 
hard trial to him; and the fact is that he was entirely 
too inexperienced for that office. Poor Graham 
should not have chosen him—the affair might have 
been settled after the first fire, 1 think, if they had 
had men of experience for seconds. Not that I at- 
tach one jot of blame to Mr. A. No—TI simply talk 
of his inexperience on the occasion, (nor would I say 
thus much but to a friend like you.) I am sure he 
acted from the best of motives; but had I beenthere 
—even I—-feeble as I am, I would have wrested the 
pistols from their grasp and hurled them into the riv- 
er, after the first fire; and have tried to convince them 
that after standing up to be shot at once, their cour- 
age, if they could call it courage, was not to be dis- 
puted, and that a second fire would be nothing less 
than murder, if it took effect.” 

] now proceed to another part of the story. 

Only a week before the death of Mr. Graham, he 
wrote the following paragraph in the New-York En- 
quirer. How strange that one who could so reason, 
should so act. 

‘Here in New-York, within a few days, a case has occurred, 
which ended as it ought to end, and which, whilst it throws ridi- 
cule on the practice generally, shows with what impunity the 
laws may be violated. Two lads of obscure professions, and 
in low life, thought they were bound in honour, to appease 
their wounded feelings, (wounded in reference to some dispute 
as paltry as themselves) by a resort to pistols. They borrow- 
ed these from somebody, and footed ita mile or two beyond 
the city, and fired at each other. Fortunately, the consequence 
was merely the loss of an ear to one of the combatants. If 


the whole squad were now to be cropped and birched, they 
would be treated according to their stations and their conduct. 


When every-whip per snapper in the community can reach the 


honourable eminence of a duellist, surely men of sense, char- 


and prevent a second, if nothing could be done be-! acter and standing, ought to held the usage in utter scorn.” 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
RICHARD, CCEUR DE LEON. 

There’s grief for merry England now, 

The home of the brave and free; 
And the care cloud crosseth many a brow, 

Where care should never be; 
Both Baron proud, and Yeoman good, 

Have lost their cheerful smile, 


' And ye may mark a sadden’d mood, 


Iu the boldest of the Isle. 
But what hath cast a shadow o’er 
The brows of mail clad men? 
Where are the flashing looks they wore, 


_ When they battled on Judea’s shore? 


They smil’d full gaily then, 


- The trump is hush’d in Palestine, 


And the battle shout is dumb, 

And the cups are red with the foaming wine 
For the brave, who homeward come; 

The Bride hath curl’d her silken hair, 
And down’'d her jewels bright, 


» And forth she goes in her beauty fair, 


To meet her chosen knight; , 


And the voice of song o’er the land hath past, 


In the revel’s gayest hour, 

That voice was borne on the rushing blast, 
As it rose from cot and tower. 

But twas sadly hush’d, when the tidings came 
Of Cceur de Leon's thrall; 

The island King—the first in fame— 
The one so lov'd by all. 

He came, a pilgrim from the land 
The pilgrims love so well; 

The palmer’s staff was in his hand, 
And in his hat the shell; 


He jouney’d on o’er wild and waste, 


a 


Througn climes where his foe-men dwelt, 


- Amid the thoughts of his reckless haste 


His sufferings were not felt. 

But the treacherous chain was basely flung 
O’er the princely Lion’s head— 

And many an English heart was wrung, 
When the news was whispered, 

That Richard lay in foreign land, 

Where none might know his doom; 

Or when he chang’d the prisoner’s band 
For the coffin and the tomb. 

The crescent now unscath’d may tower 
Above the holy rood; 


They have check’d the forest monarch’s power, 


And tam’d his wildest mood; 


‘And 'tis for this that song and smile 


Have from his vassals gone, 
And a cloud is cast o’er the merry isle, 
For the lost Star ef the throne.— 


Months paas’d away—no tidings came 


Of the Lion King they mourn’d; 
And wild and strong the vengeful fiame 
In each warrior bosom burn’d—- 
Years pass away—they know not yet 
Where their captive king doth pine, 
But their faithful hearts will ne’er forget 


That son of a Royal line. ie 


The evening Sun was shining bright 
Upon a German tower, 

And sweetly shone that parting light 
On forest tree, and flower; 


On sparkling stream, and waving leaf 


The golden ray came down, 


And the clouds were ting’d with beauty brief 
Like the summer spirit’s crown. 

Beneath that castle’s window high 
Stood a Troubadour of France, 

The light of song was in his eye, 
With its proud and eagle glance; 

Yet his cheek was pale as if with care, 
And his lip had lost its glow, 

The light that glane’d on his clustering hair, . 

The breathing flowers, the evening fair, 
Could not win him from his wo. 

’ His minstrel harp was by his side, 

And his finger touch’d the string, 

It woke a dream of joy and pride, 
And its murmur seem’d to bring 

The memory of other days, 
Before his spirit now; 

When he lov’d to wake its sweetest lays 
In praise of beauty’s brow, 

Or tell of bold and knightly deed 
In the loftiest strain of song; 

When his monarch’s praises were the meed 
That did tohim belong. 

That thought hath rous’d him—loud and high 
His fingers swept the string; 

Hark! did some harp to his reply— 
Or did an echo fling 

Back on his ear the well known strain, 
That Richard loves so well? 

Again she wakes the note—again 
The self same music fell, __ 

In all its sweet and thrilling sound, 
Upon his listening ear— 

Joy! joy! the captive King is found! 
The Monarch’s bower is here. 

It must be so-—no other hand 
Save his could wake that lay: 

Spread ye the tidings through the land, 
Minstrel, away—-away! 

Speed, speed to merry England, now, 
To his island home speed on; 

Gladden each loyal heart and brow 
With news of their gallant one? 

The captive Lion hath been found, 
Minstrel, ’tis joy for thee— | 
And the wine cup to thy health goes round 

In that fair Isle of the sea!— HENRIQUETA. 


VARIETY. 


SOCIAL HINTS. 


When I seea young man, the nature of whose bu- 
siness imperiously demands all his attention, loitering 
about public houses, spending his time and money, 
and what is of much, if not more consequence, his 
respectable standing in society, then I say to myself, 
if he does not “tack ship he will be on a lee shore, 
and consequently among the breakers.” 

When I see young married people launching out 
into great extravagancies, beyond what their pecuni- 
ary affairs will admit, then I say to myself you had 
better ‘‘haul aft, and run closer to the wind, or you 
will soon have to make a losing stretch to get to the 
windward again.” 

When I see parents indulging their children in ev- 
ery thing their little fancies prompt them to desire, 
then I say to myself, your children will soon be your 
masters, and itis probable, should they come to 
years of maturity, they will be a cause of trouble to 
you in old age, and by their improper conduct, “bring 
down your grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 


NEEDLE MAKING. 

I will attempt to give you some idea of needle ma- 
king. The wire is first cut jnto suitable length for 
two needles. Each end is sharpened by taking fifty 
ora hundred between the fingers and rolling the 
points on a revolving stone. The needle is then pla- 
ced on adie, exactly i1the centre, and one blow 
makes two eyes, and at the same time cuts the wire 
nearly in two between these eyes. This was ‘done 
with so much rapidity that I asked how many times 
the die fell to make the eye, not perceiving that the 
boy took up one at every blow. Two needles are 
then parted, and you have two in au unfinished state. 


Tempering them is the next process. The needles 


= — = 
while heated red hot, are thrown into cold water, and 
afterwards are brought. to a spring tempering by 
being rolled in plates of hot iron. Bach is then held 
in the eyes, and last of all, receives the polish in the 
same way 4s it is pointed, only on a finer stone? In 
the last room[ visited, were 15 or 20 young girls, 
from ten to fourteen years of age, busy in counting 
them out, putting them into papers, and labelling 
them. The principal part of the work is done by 
boys, who, from their appearance must be poorly paid. 
—Lon. pa. 
[For the Philadelphia Album. ]} 
MEMORY. 


I know not how; but gazing back 
Upon life’s young, untroubled years: 
On Pleasure’s warm and flowery track— 
There is a joy in memory’s tears! 
Although the dream hath passed away, 
Though Hope’s pure buds, with wasted bloom, 
Sleep in the night-fall’s chastened ray, 
Upon the still and lonely tomb! 


And then, by Recollection’s urn, 
I muse on early gladness spent; 
Till voiceless thoughts arise and burn, 
With language deep and eloquent! 
Ad, o’er the waste of other hours, 
I bend my sad and pensive eye, 
Upon my pathway’s withered flowers, 
Beneath the clouds of destiny, 


I know not why—but when I muse 

Upon the troubled flight of time, 
Passing like Summer’s orient dews, 

Or Eagle on his path sublime— 
I feel ajoy that it hath past, 

With dreams and sun-light on its wing 
Too bright, and far too pure to last, 
* With all the witchery they bring! 


Why should I mourn? my morn was bright, 
The buds of bliss were all mine own, 

I revelled in Love's golden light, 
I listened to Hope’s angel-tone;— 

And on the cadence of her lyre, 
In rapturous delight I hung, 

As her hand touched its strings of fire— 
And music melted from her tongue! 


Mark but the change!—a little while, 
And love had passed like thought away, 
And pleasure with her seraph-smile, 
Fled, like a Spring-bird’s joyous lay;— 
And the warm dreams, which lit my brain 
With light, and song, and music given, 
Fled like the rainbow, or the rain, 


Which streams o’er April’s changeful Heav’n! 


I know not why!—but now my heart, 
Feels nought but nature’s brighter dress, 
Though early memories depart 
Like Spring, in all their loveliness!— 
But nature hath so bright a glance, 
With field, and wood, and wave, and sky, 
That these are iny inheritance— 
Sweet as my purest memory! 


MORTON. 


A FRENCH LOVER. 

- A young lady of Languedoc, of a kind and ingen- 
uous temper, Was courted by a petit maitre of Paris- 
After an absence of three months, she met him acci- 
dentally in the street, dressed much to his own sat- 
isfaction in a new peruque well powdered, as was 
then the fashion. Just as she began to express her 
Joy at seeing him, ashower of rain come on; at which 
her Narcissus discovered symptoms of great uneas- 
iness; and instead of expressing himself in a manner 
correspondent to her tender salutation, he began to 
run for shelter. ‘*What!” cried the indignant fair 
one, ‘‘have we been tiiree long months absent from 
each other, do youstill love me, do you enjoy my 
company, and is it possible you can think of your wig 
being spoiled by a few drops of rain?” 
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